Swinburne

When "Poems and Ballads" appeared he was in
his thirtieth year, yet he was generally reported
to be only twenty-four. This is interesting merely
because there are five or six years of Swinburne's
early manhood which seem to be without any visible
history. What did he do with himself between
1860, when "The Queen-Mother " was stillborn, and
1865, when he flashed into universal prominence as
the author of " Atalanta in Calydon " ? On the large
scale, nothing; on the small scale, the bibliographer
(aided by the indefatigable Mr. Thomas J. Wise)
detects the review of Baudelaire's " Fleurs du Mai "
in the Spectator (1862), and a dim sort of short
story in prose called "Dead Love" (1864). No
doubt this was a time of tremendous growth in
secret; but, visibly, no flame or even smoke was
ejected from the crater of the young volcano.
Swinburne told me that he wrote the " Baudelaire"
in a Turkish bath in Paris. (There were stranger
groves of Academe than this.) No doubt the
biographers of the future, intent on rubbing the
gold-dust off the butterflies' wings, will tell us every-
thing day by day. Meanwhile, these early years
continue to be delightfully mysterious, and he was
nearly thirty when he dawned in splendour on
London.

Swinburne's second period lasted from 1865 to
1871. This was the blossoming-time of the aloe,
when its acute perfume first filled the literary salons,
and then emptied thejn ; when for a very short time
the poet emerged from his life-long privacy and trod